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The men tramped rapidly on. As they grew tired
the general sent staff officers in advance to press into
service all the horses and wagons along the road for
the purpose of carrying the knapsacks. As the wa-
gons were turned out the men threw their knapsacks
on them and stepped forward with renewed vigor.

It was a cold, crisp morning. A light snow had
fallen, but the day was fair. Onward hurried the
army, each hour reducing the space between itself
and Bowling Green. Presently a few prisoners were
brought back from the head of the column, where
the cavalry was now pushing forward at a gallop.

They were asked, u Had the enemy burned the
bridge?"

"Yes,    It was fired at one o'clock this morning."

At last the bank of the Barren River is reached,

and beyond are  the  hills, frowning with  deserted

fortifications.     Between   them    lies  the   city,   and

plainly  in -front  of  all, the   smoking ruins   of  the

bridge.    But there on the right is the railroad depot,

and a train standing ready loaded with the last of the

enemy's supplies.    A   battery   unlimbers,   a  gun is

pointed at the locomotive by the captain, and a shell

goes directly through it.     That train never left the

depot    Far up on the hills are the last of Hardee's

troops, filing on further down into Dixie, while the

citizens in-Bowling Green are in their cellars to avoid

the shells.

The history of the advance on Nashville might be
far better told than in the hastily written accounts
which General Mitchel gave his family; hut there is
a charm in the minuteness of pictures in a letter
written on the ground at the time of important
events which the most elaborate history does not
possess. to have
